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TRAINING SALESMEN IN THE SOUTH 


by 


C. W. Ehlers* 


Dr. Ehlers’ article on “Compensating Salesmen in the South’ appeared in the November, 1957, issue 


of The Atlanta Economic Review. 


The need for formal training of salesmen has 
been recognized in only recent years. In the past 
a salesman was looked upon as an artist—an in- 
dividualist who worked best if left to his own re- 
sources and not subjected to formal training. Suc- 
cessful salesmen were considered to be “born sales- 


” 


men” endowed with magnetic personalities and a 


natural talent for persuasiveness which no amount 
of training could provide. 


Today a salesman must have a comprehensive 
knowledge of his product, organization, policies, 
market, and methods of distribution; a thorough 
understanding of the needs of his customers and 
how to satisfy those needs; plus a perception of 
market conditions. To acquire this essential know]l- 
edge, a salesman must be constantly studying to im- 
prove his proficiency. Training for salesmen is now 
considered as essential as the education of doctors, 
lawyers, or engineers. This means that a period of 
long and specialized preparation and training in 
selling is a requisite for a modern professional 
salesman. 

From management’s standpoint, training of sales- 
men has much to recommend it. Sales volume is in- 
creased; selling costs are reduced; a better type of 
salesman is attracted to the organization; the ef- 
forts of all salesmen are unified; turnover of sales- 
men is reduced; less time is needed to put a trained 
salesman on a productive basis; the ability of a new 
salesman is quickly revealed in the training process ; 
supervision is simplified and more effective; in- 
tangible losses created by the mistakes of untrained 
men are avoided; fewer salesmen are needed be- 


*Dr. Ehlers is Associate Professor of Marketing, School of Business 
Administration of Georgia State College of Business Administration. He 
is a member of the Atlanta Sales Executives Club and faculty advisor 
of Pi Sigma Fosilon, National Sales Fraternity 


cause the ability of the present salesmen is increased 
by training; training stimulates salesmen to in- 
creased production; and customers are served more 
effectively. The purpose of this article is to sum- 
marize a survey made of southern firms concerning 
training of salesmen. 

THE NATIONAL TRAINING PATTERN 

First, it would be well to consider a national study 
on training in order to obtain a basis of comparison 
with the southern study. A survey was made by the 
National Industrial Conference Board! of 140 com- 
panies located throughout America employing out- 
side salesmen. 

The national study found that 60 of the coopera- 
ting companies, or 43 per cent, gave sales trainees 
at least one year’s training before they began full- 
time selling. Formal sales training programs were 
conducted by 64 of the reporting companies, or over 
45 per cent. Such programs generally covered: (1) 
indoctrination in all phases of company operation, 
(2) product knowledge, and (3) selling techniques. 

Approximately two out of three companies re- 
ported maintaining some form of continuing train- 
ing for experienced salesmen. The frequency, dura- 
tion, and formality of such “refresher” training 
vary considerably from company to company, but 
the basic objectives are about the same: to keep 
salesmen interested in their work and well-informed 


1. “Sales Training Today: A Survey 


Management Review ‘January, 
1954), p. 46. 
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on company products, sales policies, and the best 
ideas of sales promotion. 

On the national level, training a salesman takes, 
on the average, from six months to a year and costs 
from $3,000 up to $5,000, depending on the com- 
plexity of the sales job.2 According to the Sales 
Managers Handbook: ‘The cost of getting a new 
salesman into profitable production, and not in- 
cluding the continuous coaching he receives after 
induction, ranges from $500 to $1,000 a man. This 
range is based on the records of a number of sales 
organizations.’”* 


THE SOUTHERN TRAINING PATTERN 
An indication of the training pattern in the South 
was secured from case studies made of 91 companies 
with southern headquarters or district offices lo- 
cated in Atlanta, Georgia. These companies employ 
outside salesmen and operate in one or more or all 
of the southern states of Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, Louisiana, South 
Carolina and North Carolina. The 91 firms covered 

in the survey represent 43 different industries. 


Table I 
DURATION OF TRAINING FOR SALESMEN BY 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF SELECTED 
SOUTHERN COMPANIES—1957 





Number Number Per Cent 
of Weeks of Firms of Firms 
1 1 1.1% 
2 3 3.4 
3 5 5.7 
4 6 6.8 
5 2 2.2 
6 2 23 
8 9 10.2 
10 1 1.1 
12 5 5.7 
16 2 2.2 
20 2 2.2 
24 15 16.9 
28 2 2.2 
32 1 1.1 
40 1 1.1 
52 13 14.7 
64 4 4.5 
76 2 2.2 
104 6 6.8 
128 1 1.1 
156 2 2.2 
180 1 ie Y 
208 2 2.2 
260 1 1.1 
Total 89 100.0% 


Duration and Type of Training 

The sales managers of the 91 southern firms were 
asked five questions. The first question was: “Does 
your company train salesmen? If so, what is the 





2. B. R. Canfield, Sales Administration (Prentice-Hall, Inc.: N. Y., 
1954). 

3. Sales Managers Handbook (The Dartnell Corporation, Chicago, 
1953). 
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duration of the training, and what type of training 
does your firm use?” Only two of the 91 sales man- 
agers indicated that their firms did not train their 
salesmen. Both of these sales managers stated that 
they employed only experienced salesmen, and they 
believed that these salesmen did not need any 
training. 

The duration of training of southern salesmen 
ranged from one to 260 weeks, as is shown in 
Table I. The average period of training for sales- 
men of the 89 southern firms which train salesmen 
was 4214 weeks or over 10!4 months; however the 
median number of weeks of training was only 24 
weeks or approximately 6 months. In comparison 
with the national pattern, in which 43 per cent of 
the firms gave sales trainees at least one year’s 
training, less than 36 per cent of the southern con- 
cerns gave their sales trainees one year or more of 
training. 

Average duration of sales training was found to 
differ widely between types of companies. (See 
Table II.) Only the manufacturer-distributor and 
the business specialty firms gave their salesmen one 
year or more training on the average. Table II also 
shows that for each type of company surveyed there 
was a very wide range in the length of training for 
salesmen. 

The type of training given to salesmen of the 91 
southern firms is tabulated in Table III. 

There were 16 southern firms (17.6 per cent) 
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Table II 
AVERAGE DURATION OF TRA'NING FOR 
SALESMEN OF SELECTED SOUTHERN FIRMS 
BY TYPES* OF COMPANIES—1957 


Type of Average Duration 
Company of Training Range 
Manufacturer- 

Distributor 83.6 weeks 6-260 weeks 
Business 

Specialty 52.0 weeks 12-240 weeks 
Distributive 26.7 weeks 2-182 weeks 
Service 20.8 weeks 8-104 weeks 
Wholesale- 

Retail 7.2 weeks 1- 24 weeks 


*Type of company: “Manufacturer-distributor”’ is a firm which man- 
ufactures the product it sells; ‘‘distributive’’ is a company which dis- 
tributes products made by other concerns; ‘‘business specialty’? is an 
organization that sells business machines and/or forms and _ supplies; 
“service’’ is a company which sells services, and ‘“‘wholesale-retail’’ is 
a classification consisting of both wholesale and retail establishments. 
which used only one type of training for their 
salesmen and that was outside on-the-job training. 
Formal sales training programs‘ were conducted by 
45 per cent of the national companies; however, 
only 35 southern firms, or 38.4 per cent of the re- 
porting firms, had formal company training pro- 
grams for salesmen. 

Although approximately two out of three of the 
national firms reported having some form of follow- 
up training for experienced salesmen, only one out 
of every ten southern companies provided follow-up 
training. 


Table III 
TYPE OF TRAINING GIVEN TO SALESMEN BY 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF SELECTED 
SOUTHERN FIRMS—1957 


Type of Number Per Cent* 
Training of Firms of Firms 
On-the-job 
(Outside) 82 90.1% 

Branch (Inside) 70 76.9 
Home Office 29 31.8 
Factory 20 22.0 
Follow-up 9 9.9 
Correspondence 7 7.7 
None 2 2.2 


*Total exceeds 109 pex cent as some firms give more than ne type 
of training. 

Responsibility for Training 

The second question asked the southern sales 
managers was: “Who is responsible for sales train- 
ing in your company?” Table IV contains a tabula- 
tion of the responses to this question. 

Only six of the 91 southern firms, or 6.8 per cent, 
had a training manager. The remainder of these 
companies used persons who had other duties and 
responsibilities. 





4. An informal training program is flexible. The beginning employee 
is often not immediately considered for any one job and is usually placed 
on a job that meets the company needs at the moment. A formal training 
program, on the other hand, has a regular schedule of activity, and all 
new trainees of any one type go through the same program. A formal 
training program is one which is organized, scheduled, and planned in 
advance. Most often it is offered as a form of schooling, and the new 
personnel spend part of their time in a class which has centralized and 
planned instruction. 
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Table IV 


PERSONS RESPONSIBLE FOR SALES TRAIN- 
ING BY NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF 
SELECTED SOUTHERN COMPANIES—1957 

Number Per Cent* 

Persons Responsible of Firms of Firms 

Sales manager 
(district, regional, or branch) 69 

Senior salesmen 23 

Sales supervisor or 
training supervisor 23 

Department heads 14 

Training director 
(home office) 

Training manager 
(branch) 

Distributor or dealer 

Personnel manager 

Merchandise manager or 
marketing services manager 

Vice-president in charge of sales 
(home office) 

Vice-president in charge of 
marketing 

Assistant sales manager 

Lubrication engineer 

Sales-correspondence manager 

None 


*Total exceeds 109 per cent as some firms use more than one person 
for training salesmen. 
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Cost of Training 

The cost of training per salesman was the third 
question asked the 89 southern sales managers who 
train their salesmen, and their replies are sum- 
marized in Table V. The average training cost per 
salesman for the southern firms was $5,718.08. 


Table V 
AVERAGE COST* OF TRAINING PER 
SALESMAN FOR SELECTED 
SOUTHERN COMPANIES—1957 


Average Number Per Cent** 
Cost of Firms of Firms 
$150- 999 5 5.7% 

1,000- 1,999 6 6.8 
2,000- 2,999 11 12.1 
3,000- 3,999 13 14.3 
4,000- 4,999 4 4.5 
5,000- 5,999 14 15.3 
6,000- 6,999 7 y & 
7,000- 9,999 6 6.8 
10,000-12,999 12 13.2 
13,000-15,000 3 3.4 
20.000-25,000 = pA 
Did not know 6 6.8 
No training 2 2.2 
Total 91 101.0 


*For purposes of this survey, “cost of training’ includes all training 
costs, both direct and indirect: e. g., trainee’s salary during training, 
pro rata cost of staff's time spent in training, costs of materials, etc. 

**Total does not equal 100 due to rounding of figures. 


Job Analyses 
“Has your firm prepared a job analysis or de- 
scription to aid in training salesmen?” was the 


(Continued on page 11) 
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A REVIEW OF LEGAL ACTIONS UNDER THE AMENDED 
SECTION 7 OF THE CLAYTON ACT 


by 


Reuben E. Slesinger* 


In 1950 the Congress of the United States 
amended Section 7 of the Clayton Act to provide 
that “. . . no corporation engaged in commerce .. . 
shall acquire the whole or any part of the assets 
of another corporation engaged also in commerce, 
where in any line of commerce in any section of 
the country, the effect of such action may be sub- 
stantially to lessen competition, or tend to create 
a monopoly.” To gather information about the en- 
forcement of this amendment, the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the United States Senate designated 
a Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly to con- 
duct a study designed to review what legal actions 
have been taken pursuant to this section of the law. 
The report of this body recently has been made 
public, and it is the purpose of this paper to present 
a review of the document. 


BACKGROUND AND PURPOSE OF 
SECTION 7 AS AMENDED 
Although it is not clear whether it was the intent 


of Congress in 1914 or whether it was an oversight, 
the original Section 7 of the Clayton Act made it 
unlawful only for one corporation to gain the con- 
trol of another through stock acquisition when this 
had the effect of substantially lessening competi- 
tion between the two firms or of restraining com- 
petition or of creating a monopoly. This left open 
the possibility of a loophole, namely, merger by 
means of the acquisition of the physical assets in- 
stead of the stock. In addition, court interpretation 
held that even though the original merger had been 
initiated through an unlawful acquisition of stock, 
the merger itself would be allowed to stand if sub- 
sequently the physical assets also were merged prior 
to the issuance of a complaint by the United States 
government. Also, the courts and the Federal Trade 
Commission concerned themselves only with possible 
mergers between companies on the same horizontal 
plane of competition, that is between companies en- 
gaged substantially in the same kind of business. 


The need for legislation to plug these loopholes 





*Dr. Slesinger is Professor of Economics at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


was recognized for some time prior to the 1950 
amendment. Since the original Section 7 outlawed 
only those mergers brought about through the 
acquisition of stock, this technique was avoided in 
favor of mergers through the direct purchase of 
the physical assets. Herein is the justification for 
the amendment, making it unlawful as well to effect 
a merger by means of one company acquiring the 
physical assets of another. 


The amendment to Section 7 also redefined the 


kind of competition that might be lessened by ex- 
tending the scope of competition beyond the hori- 
zontal limitation to include both vertical and lateral 
competition as well. Thus, mergers tending to re- 
duce substantially competition between the acquired 
and acquiring companies formerly engaged in the 
same line of business (horizontal), between sup- 
pliers and customers (vertical), between concerns 
producing or selling similar products of a substi- 
tutable nature (lateral), or between companies with 
a variety of products, some even not directly com- 
petitive (conglomerate), all were brought under the 
scope of the antitrust laws. In addition, the mar- 
ket area of competition was broadened to cover any 
line of commerce in any section of the country. This 
provision has come to be especially significant in 
connection with conglomerate mergers of companies 
engaged in unrelated activities, but yet mergers of 
which the effect will be a general lessening of com- 
petition in the nation, primarily because of the size 
of the resulting company. 


Although the original Clayton Act neither in- 
tended nor wished to restrict the growth of corpora- 
tions by means of internal expansion, it is ques- 
tionable whether the amendment will permit the 
continuation of this type of growth at the same rate. 
On the other hand, in spite of the 1950 amendment 
and its specific intent, corporate growth by means 
of external expansion—mergers and acquisitions— 
has continued. In fact, in the year 1955, over 500 
mergers were recorded. The average for the period 
of five years preceding that date is higher than 
for any other five year period during the last 25 
years; indeed, only one year, and that during the 
extensive merger movement of the 1920’s, has wit- 
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nessed a greater number of mergers than did 1955. 

The enforcement of Section 7 is the joint respon- 
sibility of the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Department of Justice. By the end of 1956, these 
two agencies had instituted some twenty-nine ac- 
tions, of which four were settled by consent. As yet, 
none has been decided by the courts on its own 
merits. 

PROCEEDINGS UNDER SECTION 7: 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 

Although eighteen actions were brought before 
the Federal Trade Commission, a decision on the 
issues has been reached by that body in only one 
case. A review of the highlights of the eighteen 
Federal Trade Commission cases follows. 

Of these eighteen actions, it is possible to group 
four under the heading “paper products and con- 
tainers” and four in the classification of “dairy 
products.”! The other ten cases include firms en- 
gaged in a variety of businesses such as agricultural! 
magazines, sporting goods, pins, steel wool, trailers, 
vending machines, sand, and petroleum. 

Paper Industry Cases 

The paper and allied products cases involved 
Crown-Zellerbach Corporation, Union Bag and Pa- 
per Corp., Scott Paper Co., and International Paper 
Co. The Crown-Zellerbach action was instituted in 
1954, after the acquisition of the St. Helen’s Pulp 
and Paper Company. The allegations were that both 
companies were integrated producers and that 
Crown-Zellerbach accounted for about one-half of 
the sales of certain types of kraft paper and allied 
products in the Pacific Coast and that St. Helen’s 
was responsible for about twenty per cent of the 
sales. Thus a merger would result in a market 
strangle hold by the one company. 

In 1955 the Union Bag and Paper Corporation 
was charged with violating the Clayton Act as a 
result of an agreement with Hankins Container 
Company. The Commission pointed out that Union 
Bag was a leading manufacturer and converter of 
container board and enjoyed net annual sales of 
over $100 million. Hankins Company also was an 
important converter with annual net sales of about 
$25 million. The Commission further alleged that 
both companies had been in direct competition in 
the manufacture and sale of corrugated boxes and 
sheets and that Union Bag had been in competition 
with other container board manufacturers in sup- 
plying Hankins. This action was one of the cases 
settled by a consent decree which ordered the 
restoration of the status quo ante the acquisition. 

The Scott Paper Company was cited in 1956 as 
the result of a series of acquisitions: the Soundview 
Pulp Company (in 1951), the Detroit Sulphite and 
Paper Company (1953), and the Hollingsworth and 
Whitney Company (in 1954). The allegation 
charged that the Scott company already was a 
dominant company prior to the acquisitions, ac- 


1. The reason for such a classification is that the basic types of 
actions of each of the companies in the two classifications ere similar. 
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counting for about one-third of the total sales of 
facial tissues, towels, and toilet tissues. The next 
largest company accounted for only about ten per 
cent. This case is an excellent illustration of action 
taken against vertical integration. Prior to the 
acquisitions, Scott purchased from the outside about 
one-half of its annual pulp needs. The Soundview 
Company, with annual sales of about $25 million, 
produced bleached sulphite pulp for sale to any 
paper user. The Commission alleged that, since the 
acquisition, the papermaking and converting capac- 
ity of the Soundview Company had been increased, 
but all of its production was reserved exclusively 
for the Scott Company. Likewise, the Detroit Com- 
pany, manufacturer of base paper stock, and the 
Hollingsworth Company, producer of special in- 
dustry and converting paper, restricted their sales 
to the Scott Company after the acquisition. As a 
result of these acquisitions (since 1951), Scott’s 
sales almost trebled from $97 million to over $245 
million, and its pulp-making capacity more than 
trebled, from 600 tons to 2,000 tons daily. This case 
also concerned the increased control, resulting from 
the acquisitions, over timber resources, pulp-making 
equipment, pulp mills, paper mills, and converting 
facilities, all operations of a fully integrated-vertical 
company. 

The last of the paper products cases was a charge 
against the International Paper Company in 1956, 
citing it for acquiring the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany. The complaint said that International was the 
largest paper company in the world, was one of the 
largest owners of forest lands in the United States, 
produced its own pulp requirements, had a capacity 
to produce paper and paper board more than three 
times as great as its nearest-competitor, and enjoyed 
annual sales of almost $800 million. Long-Bell was 
the second largest producer of lumber in the North- 
west, was one of the leading producers of plywood, 
operated in nearly every phase of the lumber indus- 
try, and enjoyed an annual sales volume of almost 
$110 million. It was charged further that, prior to 
the acquisition, Long-Beil had planned to open up 
kraft paper and pulp operations in the Northwest. 
Dairy Company Cases 

The dairy complaints all were filed in 1956, the 
first being against Foremost Dairies, Inc., follow- 
ing a series of acquisitions by that company which 
resulted in increasing its sales from less than $50 
million in 1950 to approximately $300 million in 
1954. Foremost ranks as one of the four largest 
purchasers, processors, and distributors of dairy 
products in the United States. The complaint alleged 
that these acquisitions substantially lessened the 
competition that had existed between the acquiring 
and acquired companies and that competition also 
was lessened in the purchasing, processing, and 
distributing areas of the industry. 


Another object of criticism was the largest com- 
pany in the dairy industry—National Dairy Prod- 
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ucts Corporation—which was charged specifically 
with acquiring some forty dairy enterprises and a 
manufacturer of salad oils and dressings, the Hum- 
ko Company. The complaint pointed out that much 
of the increase in sales of National Dairy—from 
about $900 million in 1950 to approximately $1.3 
billion in 1955—was due to these acquisitions, all of 
which resulted in concentration of control in pur- 
chasing, processing, manufacturing, and distrib- 
uting dairy products. From 1924 to 1950, National 
Dairy had acquired some 400 dairies. 

The Borden Company, the second largest concern 
in the dairy industry, was charged with acquiring 
80 dairy concerns since 1951. Sales of this company 
increased from slightly over $610 million in 1950 to 
over $810 million by 1955. The results of these 
acquisitions are the same reductions in competition 
noted in connection with the Foremost and National 
Dairy Companies. 

The Beatrice Foods Company was cited for ac- 
quiring some 131 companies since 1951. These ac- 
quisitions allowed sales to increase from about $200 
million in 1959 to over $325 million in 1955. 


Miscellaneous Cases 

The other ten complaints filed by the Federal 
Trade. Commission, as already indicated, were 
spread over ten different industries. The first action 
filed under the amended Section 7 was in 1952 
against the Pillsbury Mills Company, the second 
largest flour miller in the United States. This action 
followed the acquisition by Pillsbury of two of its 
competitors. The complaint pointed out that the 
acquisitions enabled the Pillsbury Company to im- 
prove its position in the Southeast from fifth to 
second in family flour, from third to first in bakery 
flour, and to strengthen its already held first place 
in prepared mixes. In the national market, the 
merger allowed the acquiring company to move 
from second to first place. 

Two years later, in 1954, a proceeding was in- 
stituted against Luria Bros. and Company, pro- 
ducers and dealers in scrap metal, for acquiring sev- 
eral other concerns engaged in the same type of 
business, thus reducing competition. 

When Farm Journal, the leading agricultural 
magazine in the country, acquired Better Farming, 
the Federal Trade Commission filed a complaint 
alleging a reduction of competition. It pointed out 
that prior to the merger, of the six monthly farm 
magazines with a circulation of one million or more, 
the two magazines accounted for about 51 per cent 
of the total circulation of the six. The Commission 
issued a decision in 1956, ordering that Farm Jour- 
nal, Inc., was to divest itself of subscriker lists 
furnished by the acquired magazine. The Commis- 
sion pointed out that it was powerless to rescind or 
alter the acquisition contract or any contracts with 
new subscribers. The hearing examiner made a very 
pertinent remark in this case that many of the evils 
of an unlawful acquisition may flow during the 
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period of time necessary for a decision to be 
reached. Even though corrective action is taken 
eventually, it may be too late to have a real effect 
and the restoration of the status quo may not be 
possible. 

A. G. Spalding and Bros., a sporting goods com- 
pany, was cited late in 1955 subsequent to its ac- 
quisition of the Rawlings Manufacturing Company, 
a leading competitor. These two companies are 
among the four largest manufacturers of athletic 
equipment. The Spalding Company has agreed to 
give the Commission notice before it mixes any of 
the assets or personnel of the acquired company 
with itself. 

As a result of its acquisition of the De Long Hook 
and Eye Company, the Scovill Manufacturing Com- 
pany was cited in 1956 for violating the Clayton 
Act. The complaint alleged that Scovill was the 
largest manufacturer of safety pins and common 
pins and that the acquisition removed one of its 
important competitors from the field. This case was 
settled by a consent order providing that Scovill 
could not manufacture safety or common pins in 
the plant acquired from De Long and that it was to 
divest itself from all machinery used in manufac- 
turing these items that might be at the De Long 
plant. Whoever bought this equipment was to receive 
all the trade names, registrations, patents, and 
trademarks that went with the machinery. 


The Brillo Manufacturing Co., Inc., the largest 
producer of steel wool and related products, was 
cited as a result of its acquisition of the Williams 
Company. This latter company was the third largest 
producer in the industrial market and the fourth 
largest in the household market. This case illustrates 
the fact that although the absolute amount of sales 
may be small in comparison to other manufacturers, 
in a particular industry this total may be highly 
significant. For example, Brillo’s sales were about 
$11 million but Williams’ were under $900,000. 
Nonetheless, if competition is lessened, the absolute 
dollars of sales becomes less important than the 
percentage of sales of each of the companies in re- 
lation to total sales of the industry. 


As a result of a series of acquisitions between 
1947 and 1956, the Fruehauf Trailer Company was 
charged with violating the Clayton Act. It was 
argued that these acquisitions served to entrench 
the Fruehauf Company in its dominant position as 
the leading truck-trailer sales and service organiza- 
tion company in the country. Among the companies 
that were acquired—all of which were actual or 
potential competitors—were Carter Manufacturing 
Company (aluminum van-type truck trailers), 
Hobbs Manufacturing Company (dump truck trail- 
ers and aluminum van-type truck trailers), Strick 
Plastic Corp. (third largest manufacturer in the 
truck trailer industry), and Independent Metal 
Products Company (former supplier of tank shells 
for mounting on Fruehauf chassis). The complaint 
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also cited the fact that peculiar financing arrange- 
ments which also may tend to lessen competicion 
exist in this industry; for instance, a wholly owned 
financing subsidiary acts as a major aid in making 
sales and holding customers. 

The largest manufacturer of soft drink vending 
machines, the Vendo Company, was cited for ac- 
quiring the Vendorlator Manufacturing Company, 
a significant competitor. The combined sales of 
these two companies reached over $21 million in 
1955, and accounted for over fifty per cent of the 
sales of coin-operated soft drink vending machines. 


A complaint was instituted against the Erie Sand 
and Gravel Company in 1956 alleging that its pur- 
chase of the Sandusky division of the Kelley Island 
Company violated the Clayton Act. Combined sales 
in the Lake Erie area, of these two companies, 
reached 92 per cent of the market. Moreover, there 
is little prospect of new entrants in this market 
area because the Erie Company owns or holds lease 
rights to all the available or useful dock space in 
the region. 


The last of the Federal Trade Commission com- 
plaints was filed in December 1956 against the Gulf 
Oil Corporation after it had acquired the Warren 
Petroleum Corporation. The complaint pointed out 
that the Warren Company, the largest independent 
producer of natural gasoline in the country, had 
annual sales in excess of $100 million, was the 
largest independent producer of liquefied petroleum, 
and was the largest independent purchaser of nat- 
ural gasoline. The Gulf Corporation already was 
the second largest company in the petroleum in- 
dustry, with sales in excess of $1.9 billion in 1955. 
Such a merger, it was charged, eliminated sub- 
stantial competition and threatened to weaken 
further the competitive nature of the markets in 
this industry. 


PROCEEDINGS UNDER SECTION 7: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE ACTIONS 


The Department of Justice has instituted a total 
of eleven actions under Section 7, although the first 
one was not filed until 1955. Of the eleven, one was 
settled by consent immediately upon filing the 
action, two were settled by consent judgment, and 
eight remain at this time in the district courts. Of 
the eleven cases, three involved glass, can, and re- 
lated container companies, two concerned food prod- 
ucts, two involved shoe companies, and the remain- 
der were scattered among whisky production, hotels, 
steel, and sanitary products. 

A complaint was filed against the Minute Maid 
Corporation, the leading producer of frozen citrus 
fruit concentrates, after it acquired the Snow Crop 
division of Clinton Foods, Inc. Prior to the acquisi- 
tion Minute Maid had twenty per cent of the indus- 
try capacity, and Snow Crop accounted for fifteen 
per cent. A consent decree was entered into at the 
time the suit was filed whereby Minute Maid agreed 


to divest itself of certain of the frozen juice con- 
centrate facilities of Snow Crop and agreed not to 
acquire any new facilities of this type for a period 
of five years except with court approval. 

The other food case involved the Maryland and 
Virginia Milk Producers Association, Inc., which 
had acquired the Embassy Dairy, Inc. Prior to the 
acquisition, Embassy was the largest dealer outlet 
in the Washington area for milk produced and sup- 
plied by others than the Virginia and Maryland 
association. Embassy purchased its requirements 
from some 125 independent producers. The com- 
plaint alleged that, after the acquisition, the prin- 
cipal outlet for milk by non-association members 
was closed, thus effectively reducing if not elimi- 
nating a substantial amount of competition. 

Two separate actions were brought in 1956 
against the Continental Can Company. The first was 
in connection with its proposed acquisition of the 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Company. The complaint pointed 
out that Continental was a leading producer of con- 
tainers and related items, such as metal cans, plastic, 
fiber, and paper containers, and other packaging 
materials and that Hazel-Atlas was an important 
producer of glass containers and related items. Al- 
though these two companies made essentially dif- 
ferent products, users in the food, beverage, cos- 
metic, and drug industries often had a choice as to 
which type of product they preferred. Thus, many 
of Continental’s products came into direct competi- 
tion with those of Hazel-Atlas. The Department of 
Justice argued that the proposed merger would re- 
duce actual and potential competition between these 
two companies as well as reduce competition in the 
industry in general. 

The second suit against Continental Can was 
instituted after it acquired the Robert Gair Com- 
pany. Here it was alleged that both companies pro- 
duced the same kind of products such as paper- 
board products, paper containers, and flexible pack- 
ing products. The merger would make the new 
company the second, third, or fourth largest in 
almost every phase of the container industry. 

A similar suit was also filed against the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company when it acquired the Na- 
tional Container Corporation. The merger makes 
the new company the largest in the field of ship- 
ping containers. Here again, although the products 
were not identical, a potential degree of substitution 
existed. 

The first of the shoe industry complaints was 
filed in 1955 against the General Shoe Corporation 
after it acquired a series of some eighteen compa- 
nies that manufactured, distributed, or sold shoes. 
Since General Shoe both manufactured and sold 
shoes, it was argued that the acquisitions lessened 
the ability of other shoe manufacturers to sell their 
wares. The case was settled by a consent decree that 
barred General Shoe from acquiring any additional 

(Continued on page 10) 
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A 
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—3.5 
—19.7 
+3.7 
—38.0 
—2.6 


+3.9 


+6.3 
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**End of period 
% Data from members of the Federal Reserve System only 


October 
ITEM 1957 
EMPLOYMENT 
Job Insurance (Unemployment) 
eRe aes $548,127 
Job Insurance Claimants} ______ 7,722 
Total Non-Ag. Employment ___-_- 344,200 
Manufacturing Employment __-_-_- 85,200 
Average Weekly Earnings, 
Factory Workers ............ $72.01 
Average Weekly Hours, 
' (Festory Werkess ............ 38.1 
Number Help Wanted Ads ____- 8,211 
CONSTRUCTION 
Number of Building Permits§ ____ 623 
Value Building Permits§ ________ $3,141,853 
II Secsndicin ai bnenihidecicinisiidtiesiones 20,300 
FINANCIAL*® 
Bank Debits (Millions) _.._______ $1,662.4 
Bank Deposits (Millions) 
(Last Wednesday) ___________ | $1,091.1 
POSTALS§ 
I I saciiciinisniecniecssiiiccnine | $1,498,446 
Poundage 2nd Class Mail ______- 1,398,679 
OTHER 
Department Store Sales Index 
(Adjusted, 1947-49=100) __.- 138 
Retail Food Price Index 
(1947-49=100) ___--__-_-__--_ 114.0 
Number of Telephones in Service_ 302,061 
r—Revised *Average month 
§City of Atlanta only. 
Sources: All data on employment, unemployment, hours, and earnings: 
Number Help Wanted Ads: Atlanta Newspapers, Inc.; 
Financial data: Board of Governors. 
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+Claimants include both the unemployed and those with job attachments, but working short hours. 
1 Employment Security 
Building permits data: Office of the Building Inspector, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Uv. 8. 
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+39 


+ 55.2 

+ 40.7* 
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+0.4 
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Georgia Department of Labor; 


Federal Reserve System; Postal data: Atlanta Post Office; Retail Food Price Index: 
Department of Labor; Department Store Sales Index: Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta and Board of Governors, Federal Reserve 
System; Telephones in Service: Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
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Atlantans are entering the Christmas season with 
their enthusiasm somewhat dimmed, according to 
the preliminary results of the 1957 Atlanta Survey 
of Consumer Purchase Plans, but with evidence 
that they still will have quite a bit of money to 
spend. Atlanta bankers will soon be distributing 
around a million and a half dollars to holders of 
Christmas club accounts in Atlanta. Another mil- 
lion and a half or more wi!l be mailed from Atlanta 
banks to others in Georgia outside the city of At- 
lanta. This shot in the arm for the Atlanta economy, 
important as it is, must nevertheless be gauged 
against the past when amounts as large or almost 
as large have been turned over to depositors at 
Christmas time. 

The factor of final importance, then, is the con- 
sumer’s ability and willingness to spend, and this 
factor must be estimated against the background 
of the economic pulse of the times. Economists read 
this pulse directly from surveys such as the Survey 
of Consumer Finances, a national survey con- 
ducted by the University of Michigan, and the At- 
lanta survey just mentioned. It can be estimated 
indirectly from data collected by various state and 
Federal government agencies. The statistics on the 
opposite page are of this latter sort and, because 
survey data is costly and difficult to assemble, this 
data is the stuff upon which economists most of- 
ten place their reliance. 

The Atlanta survey completed in late October 
points to a slackening in the Atlantan’s enthusiasm 
for spending his dollars, probably closely linked to 
the fact that he is more than a little uncertain—in 
a few cases, at least, downright pessimistic—about 
the future. He gives evidence of this feeling by ad- 
mitting that he plans to buy fewer of such things 


BUSINESS 








ACTIVITY 


as new cars and homes as well as through his state- 
ment in 23 per cent of the cases that he is worse off 
financially this year than last, against 17 per cent 
who thought so last year. On the other hand, one 
could hardly say the picture was really dreary, 
since some 33 per cent (against 47 per cent last 
year) say they are better off this year than last; 
41 per cent say their family income is greater this 
year than last; and 42 per cent expect to be making 
even more next year. A full account of their replies 
will appear in a forthcoming issue of The Atlanta 
Economic Review. 

The statistics on the opposite page also offer 
some evidence of a slowing of the economy. Job 
insurance payments reached their second all time 
high of the year in October as the dollar amount of 
these payments to the unemployed totaled $548,127, 
going over the half million mark for the first time 
and increasing 48.6 per cent over September. The 
number of claimants, as would be expected in view 
of the payments increase, also shot up. From 4,974 
in September the number of claimants increased 
55.2 per cent to 7,722 in October. 

After adjustment for seasonal influences, the 
number of help wanted ads in Atlanta newspapers, 
which shows a high negative correlation with the 
above figures, plunged sharply, continuing the 
downward movement the series has exhibited every 
month this year with the exception of one. 

Construction of fewer private dwelling units con- 
tinued to pull down figures for generz] construction 
in October, as the total number of building permits 
issued during the first ten months of 1957 stocd 
20.4 per cent below the same period last year and 
the value of permits issued totaled just one half 
of one per cent less than in the same period last 
year. 
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A REVIEW OF LEGAL ACTIONS... 
SECTION 7 OF THE CLAYTON ACT 


(Continued from page 7) 


manufacturing, wholesaling, or retailing concerns 
without prior Department of Justice consent. In ad- 
dition, General Shoe was ordered to divest itself of 
its minority interest in other shoe manufacturing 
or retailing outlets, to purchase from other manu- 
facturers at least twenty per cent of its retail store 
requirements, to refrain from requiring any retail 
outlets to purchase all or a part of their require- 
ments from General Shoe, and to grant certain 
license and patent rights to other manufacturers. 


When the Brown Shoe Company proposed to buy 
out one of its competitors—G. R. Kinney Company 
—the Department of Justice intervened. Prior to the 
acquisition the Brown Company ranked third among 
shoe manufacturers and Kinney ranked ninth; the 
merged company would move to second place. This 
was the first case in which the Department of Jus- 
tice sought a preventive injunction before an actual 
merger took place. 

In 1955 an action was brought against the 
Schenley Industries arising out of its acquisition by 
stock control of the Park and Tilford Distillery 
Corporation. The complaint indicated that the 
merger enabled Schenley to move from second 
largest whiskey producer to first place and account 
for some 26 per cent of the industry production. 


The largest hotel chain in the country, the Hilton 
Hotels Corporation, was cited after it acquired the 
second largest chain, the Hotels Statler Company. 
A consent decree was entered into whereby Hilton 
agreed to divest itself of certain hotels in certain 
cities where competition had been eliminated and, 
further, not to acquire additional hotels in these 
cities without Department consent. 


Proceedings were started against the American 
Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corporation in con- 
nection with its acquisition of the Mullins Manufac- 
turing Corporation. These two companies had com- 
peted with each other in the sale of kitchen sinks, 
steel kitchen cabinets, and similar products; to- 
gether they accounted for about 27 per cent of all 
the kitchen sinks sold in the country. 

The most recent citation by the Department was 
filed to bar the proposed merger between Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation and Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company. This merger would bring together the 
second and sixth largest firms in the industry. 

Two private actions also have been filed under 
Section 7. One was by the Hamilton Watch Com- 
pany against the Benrus Watch Company after the 
latter purchased a large block of stock in the former 
company. Hamilton sought and obtained temporary 
relief against Benrus voting shares of Hamilton 
stock that it had purchased. A similar suit was filed 
by the American Crystal Sugar Company in apply- 
ing for a restraining injunction against the Cuban- 


American Sugar Company to bar that company 
from voting its shares of Crystal stock or from 
acquiring representation on Crystal’s Board of 
Directors. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FACILITATING 
THE WORK OF ENFORCEMENT 


The foregoing review indicates the highlights in 
the record of enforcement of the 1950 amendent to 
the Clayton Act. Certain recommendations that 
would facilitate the work of enforcement include 
more definite authority over conglomerate mergers, 
greater use of advance notification of pending 
mergers, more power to issue premerger injunc- 
tions, and action to improve the nature of data con- 
cerning business mergers and concentration. 


An example of the attempt to improve the ad- 
ministration of Section 7 is a procedure followed 
by both the Department of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission—the use of “clearance” before 
a proposed merger takes place. Parties may submit 
their proposed merger plans to either body for re- 
view. The agency then passes judgment on whether 
it considers the proposed merger as running into 
the possibility of legal action. Such a clearance, 
however, does not constitute a bar against a gov- 
ernment suit in the future. The FTC received 26 
such requests between 1951 and 1956. Of these, some 
twelve were withdrawn by the parties, six were 
approved, seven were disapproved, and one is pend- 
ing. Of the seven denials, four mergers went ahead 
anyway, but actions have been instituted against 
two of them. The Department of Justice has re- 
ceived 48 such requests for review; of these, ten 
were withdrawn voluntarily, 24 were approved, 
eleven were disapproved, and three are pending. 


PUBLIC POLICY AND MERGERS 


The objective of a public policy concerning 
mergers appears to be that of stopping or at least 
arresting the tendency toward concentration that 
stems from external, as contrasted to internal, 
growth. If this objective is attained, the results will 
be consistent with the broad purpose of the anti- 
trust laws—to promote competition. The law does 
not bar all acquisitions since many of them take 
place without destroying competition; in fact, quite 
a number even result in a superior distribution of 
economic resources. 

A perplexing problem that has no easy answer 
is just how big any particular corporation should be 
allowed to get. In the attempt to keep growth and 
power of a single entity from resulting in a “mo- 
nopoly,” it is not easy to avoid placing restrictions 
on the economies of large scale operations and size. 
Further, if the objective of antitrust policy (and 
Section 7 is a facet of this policy) is to preserve and 
to promote competition, it is pertinent to ask what 
the legislators mean by competition. It is folly to 
argue that pure competition is the only kind of 
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competition and that the degree of competition 
varies with the degree of purity present. On the 
contrary, the intensity of competition between a 
small number of oligopolistic sellers may be far 
greater than that found between the large number 
of sellers in a far purer market. 

Since the law does not provide specific yard- 
sticks for determining when competition exists and 
when it is lessened, the question emerges over what 
is “substantial” competition. The problem is com- 
plicated further by the lack of agreement among 
economists and among lawyers and between both 
groups as to the most effective type of antitrust 
policy. One group argues that certain general prin- 
ciples should be established by the enforcing 
agencies so that there will be a series of precedents 
for determining the legality of a pending merger. 
Another group (supported by the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s National Committee to Study the antitrust 
laws and former Federal Trade Commissioner How- 
rey’s case-by-case approach) feels that no one pat- 
tern can be applied that would meet the require- 
ments of all cases. 

The writer sides with the latter group. Not only 
are the facts that determine the existence or ab- 
sence of competition in each case quite different, 
but the nature of each industry shows special cir- 
cumstances. Hence, it is essential that the judicial 
agencies charged with enforcing this law, as well 
as all the antitrust laws, recognize (1) that each 
case must be considered in view of its own peculiar 
economic conditions and (2) that a single standard 
of what constitutes a lessening of competition or a 
tendency towards a monopoly is both unwise as a 
policy and impractical as a tool.* 





TRAINING SALESMEN IN THE SOUTH 


(Continued from page 3) 


fourth question asked the southern sales managers. 
The answers to this question are summarized in 
Table VI. 

Less than one-fifth of the southern firms have 
prepared job descriptions to aid in training 
salesmen. 


Table VI 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF SELECTED 
SOUTHERN FIRMS PREPARING A 
SALES JOB DESCRIPTION—1957 


Answer Number of Firms Per Cent of Firms 
Yes 17 18.6% 
No 74 81.4 
Total 91 100.0 


Training Procedures 
The last question asked the southern sales man- 
agers was “What are the methods of training, the 





2. For a discussion of some of the arguments in favor of a general 
policy see Charles E. Silberman, ‘“‘The Coming Assault on Bigness,” 
Fortune, June, 1957, p. 142-144, 174, 178, 183-184. 


tools used in training, and the contents of the sales 
99> 


training courses? 
Methods 
Relatively few methods were used by the majority 
of the southern firms in training their salesmen. As 
will be seen from Table VII, most of the companies 
relied either entirely or predominately on the lecture 
method of training. 


Table VII 
METHODS OF TRAINING USED BY SELECTED 
SOUTHERN FIRMS—1957 


Methods Number of Firms Per Cent* of Firms 
Lectures 76 83.5% 
Conferences or 

group discussions 43 47.2 
Role-playing 24 26.4 
Tour of factory 20 22.0 
Panels 6 6.8 
Curb conference 3 3.4 


*Total exceeds 100 per cent as some firms use more than one method 
of training. 


Tools 

The tools used in sales training as reported by the 
sales managers are indicated in Table VIII. 

Only three training tools (motion picture, com- 
pany literature, training or sales manuals) were 


Table VIII 
TRAINING TOOLS USED BY SELECTED 
SOUTHERN FIRMS—1957 


Training Number Per Cent* 
Tools of Firms of Firms 
Motion pictures 59 64.8% 
Company literature 56 61.5 
Training or sales manuals 45 49.5 
Samples or actual product 29 31.9 
Booklets 22 24.2 
Charts or graphs 20 22.0 
Pamphlets 19 20.9 
Slides 17 18.7 
Books 17 18.7 
Working models or cross sections 13 14.3 
Tests 12 13.2 
Order blanks 8 8.8 
Portfolio 2 23 
Phonograph records 2 2.2 
Cases 2 22 
Tape recorder 2 2.2 
Magazine articles 1 1.1 
Closed circuit TV 1 
*Total exceeds 100 per cent as some firms use more than one 


training tool. 


used by one-half or more of the southern firms to 
train salesmen. Less than one-fourth of the com- 
panies used any one of the remaining training tools 
except for samples or actual products. 


Topics Covered 

The major emphasis of sales training programs 
of the southern firms is on product knowledge, re- 
vealed by the fact that all 89 of the southern com- 
panies which trained salesmen gave product krowl- 
edge to their salesmen. Only three topics were 
covered by more than one-half of the southern firms 
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in training salesmen. (See Table IX.) 


Table IX 


TOPICS COVERED IN TRAINING SALESMEN 
BY SELECTED SOUTHERN FIRMsS—1957 


Training Number Per Cent* 
Topics of Firms of Firms 
Product knowledge 89 97.8% 
Company history 67 73.6 
Company policies and services 63 69.2 
Sales techniques** 33 36.2 
Salesmen’s reports 24 26.4 
Customer relations 20 22.0 
Preparing orders 19 20.8 
Advertising and sales promotion 17 18.7 
Credit and collections 14 15.3 
Merchandising 10 10.9 
Salesmen’s duties 7 7.7 
Employee benefits cf 7.7 
Public speaking 6 6.8 
Marketing 6 6.8 
Competitor’s products 4 4.5 
Work planning 4 4.5 
Salesmen’s attitudes and habits 3 3.4 
Organization chart 2 2.2 
Territory knowledge 2 23 
Sales management 2 22 
Research 2 22 
Packaging 2 2.2 
Personal appearance 1 1.1 
Correspondence ; 1.1 


ip 
bo 


No training 
*Total exceeds 100 per cent as some firms cover more than one 
topic in training salesmen. 
**“Sales techniques” include such tcpics as prospecting. preapproack, 
apyroach, demonstrations, sales presentations, objections, close, and 
follow-up. 


SUMMARY 

A summary of the findings of the survey of 91 
southern companies is as follows: 

(1). Only about 18 per cent of the 91 southern 
firms prepared a job analysis of their positions. In 
contrast, the Dartnell Corporation® in a 1955 survey 
of national concerns revealed that a steadily in- 
creasing number of companies have adopted some 
form of job description or are seriously planning to 
do so in the near future. 

(2). The average period of training for salesmen 
of the southern companies is of shorter duration 
than that for the nation. 

(3). Relatively few training tools were widely 
used and few topics were widely covered in train- 
ing programs by the southern companies. 

(4). Most of the southern companies relied either 
entirely or predominantly on the lecture method of 
training, which is an informing process. 

(5). Relatively few southern companies provide 
follow-up training. Approximately two-thirds of the 
national firms, in contrast to only one-tenth of the 
southern companies, have some form of follow-up 
training. 

(6). The person responsible for sales training in 





5. Selecting Good Salesmen (The Dartnell Corporation, 1955), p. 10. 
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over three-fourths of the southern firms is the 
regional or branch sales manager. Less than seven 
per cent of these companies have a training man- 
ager. Over one-fourth of the concerns have senior 
salesmen responsible for training the new salesmen. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Several recommendations that can be made as a 
result of the findings of the survey and which may 
prove useful are as follows: 

(1). Southern sales managers should seriously 
consider the possibility of preparing job analysis 
and sales job descriptions in the near future and 
then training salesmen to perform the duties as 
outlined in the job description. 

A job analysis is the backbone of any training 
program. Before the trainer of salesmen decides 
what the content of his sales training program will 
contain, it is essential that he outline and define 
the duties his salesmen are expected to perform. 
Through research activity it is necessary to deter- 
mine what salesmen do and, significantly, how they 
do it. Nor is this enough, for further analysis and 
experimentation may disclose how the tasks of sales- 
men can be accomplished more expeditiously and 
more effectively. It is a question of discovering how 
selling tasks are accomplished, usually by the most 
successful salesmen, and then of determining the 
most effective practice in the performance of each 
task. Training material on “how to do it” is thus 
a composite of best practice. 

(2). The study seems to indicate that the aver- 
age training program of southern firms could 
profitably be of longer duration. 

The steps which will help determine the length 
of the training course are: 

Each southern sales manager should determine, 
in the light of a job description for his type of 
salesmen, the topics to be included in the training 
program. Next, he should budget a sufficient period 
of time to each topic in order to cover said topic 
adequately. Another guidepost to the duration of 
the training course would be for the sales manager 
to recognize that training length varies according to 
the type of firm. For example, if his company is a 
business specialty firm, it would be to his advantage 
to know that the average length of training for 
salesmen of southern business specialty concerns is 
one year (Table II). 

(3). Those in charge of training might well give 
additional attention to the instructional tools 
utilized and to the content of the courses. 


Sales trainers should not depend on only a few 
training tools but should experiment with a number 
of tools (such as slides, charts, cases, samples, tape 
recorders, portfolios, test, models) in order to more 
effectively and interestingly present the various 
training topics. 

One of the most important aspects of training 
salesmen is the determination of the content of the 
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training program. The starting point in determin- 
ing content is an analysis of the work of the sales- 
men. It is impossible to determine what shall be 
taught to the men until it is known just what duties 
they are to perform. 


In addition, it can be safely assumed that most 
sales trainees will benefit from some speech train- 
ing, knowledge of competitor’s products, knowledge 
of the market and of their territory, and help in 
planning their work. None of these topics was in- 
cluded in most of the training programs of the 
southern firms. 

(4). Sales managers should use other ways of 
teaching than informing by the lecture method. 

Informing is considered to be the least valuable 
educational process, as experiments show that as 
few as 25 per cent of the ideas conveyed can be 
recalled at the end of the second day, even under 
favorable conditions. Moreover, the general recol- 
lection of what was read or heard is usually in- 
accurate as to details.° 

Southern sales managers should consider the pos- 
sibility of using a second educational process of in- 
structing, that is, teaching how to perform the sales 
task or job in an acceptable way. The teaching here 
consists of informing, showing, and then requiring 
the trainee to do the act. This process can be ac- 
complished through role playing and curb confer- 
ence methods. A third teaching method can also be 
used to advantage, and that is the conferring or 
discussing method. It differs from the first two 
methods in that it is essentially a method for pro- 
moting thinking rather than for promoting imita- 
tion, a characteristic of the informing and instruct- 
ing process. The third process uses panels, round- 
table discussion groups, and seminars. 

(5). Additional follow-up training for experi- 
enced salesmen seems to be indicated. 


Even experienced salesmen should learn about 
changes and improvements in their products, new 
company products, changes in competitor’s products, 
and new company policies and services through re- 
fresher training which will improve their own sales 
performance. 

(6). Training should be a staff function. The as- 
signment of an especially trained staff specialist to 
plan and conduct the training procedure is an almost 
indispensable procedure if training is to receive its 
proper emphasis. 

When training programs are not in session the 
staff specialist can plan for improvement of the 
training program, prepare changes in it, and coach 
his assistants. When training is a continuous prcc- 


6. H. H. Maynard and H. C. Nolen, Sales Management (New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1950), p. 311. 
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ess through the use of sales films, manua!s, cor- 
respondence courses, and the like, the training di- 
rector has constant duties therewith. 

The fundamental objection to the use of senior 
salesmen as trainers is that selling skill alone does 
not qualify a man to teach another how to sell. A 
competent on-the-job trainer needs, in addition, 
analytical ability and teaching skills—qualifications 
which most salesmen do not possess. Furthermore, 
it is difficult to find a means of providing the ex- 
perienced man with the proper incentive to add 
training to his regular selling responsibilities. As a 
result, the caliber of the instruction received by the 
trainee is apt to be low, and may even be harmful. 

The difficulty with using regional or branch 
managers as trainers is that they can dedicate only 
a limited time to training their salesmen, as this 
function is just one of many they must perform. 
Under these managers, sales training is often in- 
formal, of short duration, frequently delayed and 
postponed as more “pressing” problems arise, and 
thus the program is not fully effective. 

Finally, it should be noted that training occurs 
whether it is supervised or not. If the sales depart- 
ment does not provide formal training the men will 
secure it otherwise. Some learn by copying, often 
unconsciously, but sometimes deliberately, the 
methods of other salesmen with whom they come 
in contact. Sometimes they see them work. Often 
they listen to their tales and try to copy the pro- 
cedure outlined. Usually the results are unfortunate, 
for often the tale of the other man was mere brag- 
gadocio, or, if true, the conditions and problems 
were not the same. Some of the most unfortunate 
mistakes which can be made in selling come from 
trying to copy the technique of another man, even 
though it is totally unsuited to one’s personality, 
product, or sales conditions. Thus salesmen secure 
training by their own unaided efforts. Experience 
may be the best teacher but she is often a costly 
one, perhaps the most costly which can be employed. 
Trial by error may be proper procedure for certain 
laboratory experiments, but much time is saved if 
the technician knows what should or might work 
and what elements cannot possibly be combined. 
The sales field is a laboratory in which it is even 
more difficult to combine the proper elements. Time 
and money may be saved for the employer and the 
morale of the salesmen preserved by formal train- 
ing which precedes the training which can and 
must come from the field. Hence, progressive com- 
panies find that scientific formal training pro- 
grams, though costly, are indispensable parts of 
the work of the sales department. 
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Purpose and Scope 


The primary purpose of this new section of The 
Atlanta Economic Review is to fill a gap in economic 
reporting and analysis. Many businessmen have 


frankly stated that while they have found it fairly 
easy to get information on Atlanta or on almost any 
other city in the southeastern states, it has been 
relatively difficult to get information on the region 
as a whole. In other words, it is hoped that the addi- 
tion of this section will not only enable The Atlanta 
Economic Review to contribute to a larger segment 
of the business community, but to serve the present 
readers better. 

The scope of this project necessarily must not be 
too ambitious lest more realistic objectives be de- 
feated thereby. Beginning with the January 1958 
issue, this series of articles will deal with specific 
problems and trends of cities in the southeastern 
United States. In addition, an effort will be made 
to correlate these problems and trends to the area 
as a whole as regards transportation, marketing, 
and other commercial considerations. It is contem- 
plated that from time to time the analysis will be 
made from the standpoint of an industry rather 
than a locality, with special reference to those in- 
dustries that influence broad segments of the 
economy as a whole. 

While the comments and suggestions of readers 
are invited, it is obviously beyond the scope of a 
short monthly article to attempt to analyze individ- 
ual problems of individual businesses. 


What is Meant by Southeast? 


While the basic approach of this section will be 
narrative rather than statistical, it nevertheless 
seems appropriate and desirable that some uniform 
term be adopted. One reason for this is that such 
indicators as are necessarily used will have a more 
specific meaning. 

The general problems of selecting suitable eco- 
nomic indicators for the national economy have 
been covered in some detail in an earlier issue of 
this publication.' These problems have a tendency 
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in Science from the U. S. Merchant Marine Academy, and in Law from 
Woodrow Wilson College of Law. He has done field and staff work for 
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1. ‘Economic Indicators,” The Atlanta Economic Review, July 1957, 
p. 8. 


to become intensified when discussing a limited, 
but geographically vast, area. Take the term “South- 
east,” for example. In popular terminology this 
represents a vague, but reasonably exact, geograph- 
ical area of the United States which includes in 
addition to such obvious areas as Georgia, Florida, 
and Alabama the following: South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and usually Louisiana and 
Mississippi. 

Again in popular terminology (i.e., after-dinner 
speeches and the like) one hears figures published 
by the Sixth Federal Reserve District quoted by the 
speaker to prove his point relative to the ‘South- 
east.” Such statements can be, at best, only partially 
correct. The Sixth Federal Reserve District does not 
include either of the Carolinas, and includes only 
portions of Tennessee, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

The listener is thinking of an area that includes 
such important trading centers as Charlotte, Win- 
ston-Salem, Charleston, Greenville, and Memphis, 
but the speaker’s figures have no reference to these 
trading centers at all. In this series of articles, as 
a general proposition, such statistical material as 
is used will be broken down either by city trading 
areas or by states for greater clarity. Such excep- 
tions to this general procedure as may from time 
to time be necessary will be clearly noted. 


Selection of Indicators 


It seems rather apparent that the average busi- 
nessman does not derive the full benefit of the in- 
dicators he uses. This is partially because he is not 
certain how they are prepared and, more partic- 
ularly, why they are significant. 

A frequently quoted indicator is “Condition of 
Member Banks in Leading Cities.” How is this in- 
dicator compiled? In this case one can get a simple 
answer. A member of the Federal Reserve research 
staff, having been furnished a selected list of banks, 
takes the balance sheets of these banks as of a 
particular date and consolidates them into a single 
set of figures. To these figures, four additional col- 
umns are added: figures for the same banks one 
month previously (to the nearest available date), 
figures for the same banks one year previously (to 
the nearest available date), percentage change for 
the month, and percentage change for the year. 


What does this indicator mean? Here the answer 
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becomes more complex. Remember these are mere 
enumerations of assets and liabilities as of partic- 
ular dates—they reveal nothing of intervening pe- 
riods. The banks’ operations could be highly profit- 
able or at a loss, but one could not determine it from 
these figures alone. Yet, again in popular termi- 
nology, the word “condition” is almost invariably 
associated with whether a business is showing a 
profit or not. 

The word “member” in the title of this indicator 
specifically means that no bank is included that is 


not a member of the Federal Reserve System. What 
it really means is that even within a single Federal 
Reserve District there are hundreds of banks ex- 
cluded. 


The words “leading cities” in the title usually 
mean those cities that have a Federal Reserve Bank 
or a Branch Federal Reserve Bank. What it really 
means is that within a single Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict there are hundreds of communities excluded. 


Add to all this the fact that banks are one of the 
most strongly cyclical of all business enterprises. 
They have cycles that depend on the day of the week, 
the day of the month, and the month of the year, in 
addition to being strongly influenced by the general 
business cycles. 

Now, having taken all this into consideration, does 
one still have a useful indicator? The answer is 
“ves,” especially if one considers these figures 
merely as points on a trend line rather than being 
individually significant. This is true for two 
reasons, one of which is the fact that actually they 
do represent a substantial part of all bank assets, 
and the other is that banks to an even greater de- 
gree than most businesses are interdependent. A 
somewhat similar breakdown is possible on almost 
any other indicator that is chosen. 


Year End Summary 


This article is a preface to the series on specific 
places and industries that will begin in 1958. It 
would seem incomplete without at least a brief sum- 
mary of where the economy of the Southeast now 
stands and in what direction it is headed. 


One characteristic of any region with a healthy 
growing economy is that money circulates rapidly. 
This is certainly a characteristic of much of the 
Southeast in general and certain cities in particular. 
One of the indicators that tells us how freely money 
is circulating is called “Bank Debit Gains.” This 
rather technical phrase simply means whether cor- 
porations and individuals are writing a greater dol- 
lar volume of checks than they were in some previ- 
ous period, usually the same month a year before. 
Since only a tiny fraction of all business transac- 
tions take place by the actual exchange of currency 
and coin, this is a rather good indicator. 


Recently a list was compiled of 52 cities having 
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the greatest bank debit gains in September 1957 as 
compared with September 1956.* Of these 52 cities, 
nine (or more than seventeen per cent) are located 
in the Southeast. These cities were: 


Savannah, Ga. 35.0% increase 


Asheville, N. C. 31.5 
Newnan, Ga. 31.3 
Brunswick, Ga. 29.1 
Miami, Fla. 19.8 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 16.9 
Tampa, Fla. 16.9 
Birmingham, Ala. 16.9 
Orlando, Fla. 16.5 


It should be kept in mind that this indicator re- 


fers only to percentage of gain and not to the ac- 
tual amount of turnover. There is another indicator 
which is called the “Turnover of Demand Deposits” 
which shows the actual rate of turnover. For exam- 
ple, such cities as Atlanta, Georgia; Kingsport, 
Tennessee; and Jacksonville, Florida, already have 
a turnover rate of twenty-five times a year or above, 
and any additional percentage gain would be diffi- 
cult to achieve. Here again, however, the general 
health of the southeastern economy is well demon- 
strated. 


Both of these indicators are what are known 
as financial indicators, and in many ways are fairly 
satisfactory measures of the economy of the region 
as a whole; but they share a common weakness. A 
soft spot in a particular phase of commercial activ- 
ity such as production, wholesaling, or retailing can 
become buried and thereby hidden. 

An inspection of the nonfarm and manufacturing 
employment figures will reveal that both have 
registered moderate gains during 1957 for the 
region as a whole, but cutbacks in military spending 
have created soft spots and even slight declines in 
a few areas. There seems a strong likelihood that 
this is a temporary condition. 

Wholesale sales and inventories have in general 
risen substantially over 1956, although the dry 
goods-apparel category has had a slight decline and 
the furniture-home furnishings category is off 
almost 25 per cent from 1956. The latter reflects a 
drop in the construction of new residences in the 
latter part of 1956 and all of 1957. There is no really 
reliable indication that this situation will change 
in the near future. 


Department store sales and inventories, which are 
a reasonably reliable indicator of retail sales in 
general because of the diversity of goods handled, 
indicate moderate to substantial gains. This seems 
to indicate a reversal of trend as many department 
stores experienced reduced sales varying from one 
per cent to eight per cent during the early part of 
1957. 


2. The American Banker, Issue of November 1, 1957, p. 2. Published by 
American Banker, Inc., New York. 
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